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administered no toxic symptoms were produced. The squint (external) in 
both eyes remained permanent, and if the patient looks at a glass he becomes 
giddy and falls if unsupported .—The Indian Medico-Chirurgical Review, 1895, 
No. 4, p. 273. 

Mb. Joshua Duke tabulates thirty-seven cases of snake-bite. Mueller, 
who introduced the hypodermic use of strychnine for snake-bite, declares 
that its action is regular and prompt, and after a time stops entirely. The 
snake-poison develops regularly, but remains latent for Borne time, so that, 
when it has been apparently conquered for a time, it may suddenly start on 
a new course of symptoms. The strychnine-injections should not be em¬ 
ployed until unmistakable symptoms of snake-poison are perceptible, for it 
may act so slowly that the patient Buccumbs before the state which requires 
and neutralizes the action of the strychnine has developed. The patient 
must be watched for twenty-four hours after the disappearance of the last 
symptoms in order to be able to combat, in time, a sudden relapse. Of the 
thirty-seven cases recoveries took place in 67.5 per cent. Of these cases 
eight were treated by Baneijee, all of which recovered; in some cases the 
amount of strychnine was enormous (three to four grains spread over four 
days). 

The conclusions reached are that the hypodermic injection of strychnine 
is the only remedy to be relied upon; these must be carried out with bold¬ 
ness, but only after the symptoms of snake-poison have become pronounced. 
If a proper amount of snake-poison to counteract the strychnine is not pres¬ 
ent in the blood, the latter may itself cause death. If the patients are mori¬ 
bund when seen—t. e., pulseless and respiration having ceased—the intraven¬ 
ous method may be adopted. Although experience proves much in its favor, 
the remedy cannot, at the present time, be considered a certain cure for the 
poison of all the colubrine and viperine snakes which inhabit the Indian 
peninsula .—Indian Medical Gazette, 1895, No. 6, p. 209. 

Potassium Permanganate as an Antidote foe Opium-poisoning. 

Dr. Nathan Raw reports five cases, four of which recovered. In the 
remaining instance the patient had taken over a pint of the tincture of 
opium, and as the reporter was about, in addition, to administer a subcuta¬ 
neous injection of the antidote, he suddenly died from respiratory paralysis. 
—British Medical Journal, 1895, No. 1802, p. 76. 


Cocaine-poisoning. 

Db. Schede reports that a twenty-year-old muscular man received thirty 
drops of a 10 per cent solution by injection into the urethra, preliminary to 
the passage of a sound. There immediately appeared symptoms of poisoning 
which were not influenced by the washing out of the urethra and bladder. 
The patient became unconscious, with completely dilated pupils, at first a 
tetanic Bpasm, then an interval of quiet, followed by a complete cessation 
of respiration, so that artificial respiration was practised. After a short in¬ 
terval the spasms were again repeated; during these the pulse became 
weak, although it formerly was strong. Camphor, amyl nitrite, and oxygen 
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inhalations did not produce any effect Soon there followed Cheyne-Stokes 
respiration with deep cyanosis, so that ten ounces of blood were removed by 
venesection. A renewal of the oxygen-inhalation was followed by a narrow¬ 
ing of the pupils. The spasms ceased after an intravenous sodium chloride 
transfusion. Seventy minutes after the first attack there appeared compul¬ 
sory movements of the head and arms, twelve minutes later Bpasm of the 
right side, after ten minutes clonic spasms. Two hours from the commence¬ 
ment the nrine was drawn; at this time the patient made masticatory 
movements of the lower jaw. The pulse, which at last had become better, 
was at this time smaller, so that the outcome appeared to be more unfavorable. 
Two and one-quarter hours from the beginning of the poisoning the patient 
showed the first reaction and gradually recovered consciousness.— Therapcu- 
tische Monalshefle, 1895, Heft vii. S. 370. 


The Action of Cadmium and Zinc Salts. 

MM. Athanasu and P. Langlois, in making a comparative study of the 
physiological action of .these salts upon the lactic acid fermentation, have 
found that the law of Richet holds, viz., metals of the same group act in 
proportion as their atomic weights. The salts of cadmium are more toxic 
than those of zinc (112 to 65). Lactic acid fermentation is arrested with 
0.20 per cent, of cadmium sulphate and with 1.G0 per cent, of zinc sulphate. 
The arrest of the heart in frogs is obtained with 0.105 pn milk of animal- 
weight with cadmium and with 0.150 with zinc.— Nouveau* Bmtda, 1895, 
No. 12, p. 273. 
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Pleurisy and Tuberculosis. 

Eichhorst ( Correspondenz-Blaii fur Schweizer AerzU , 1895, No. 13) makes 
a most important contribution to this subject He tested the character of 
serous exudates in the pleura by injecting some of the fluid into the ab¬ 
dominal cavities of guinea-pigs. In the beginning he used an ordinary 
hypodermic syringe with a capacity of one c.cm. Out of eleven cases exam¬ 
ined in this way only one caused tuberculosis in the test-animals. As the 
later histories of some of the patients revealed tubercular lesions, Eichhorat 
came to the conclusion that the experiments were faulty, and especially so in 
the amount of fluid injected. He therefore used a syringe having a capacity 



